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State nor Government could* have any but unhappy
associations for them? It is trueihat ever since 1908 de-
voted patriots had gone from village to village and the
work of the "Turkish Hearth" had spread, but, since
then, war, with its aftermath of weariness and disillu-
sion, had intervened. The men, about 50 per cent, de-
serters, who were streaming back from the front wanted-
anything rather than further fighting. The mood of
Istanbul, "It is better to submit than to bleed", was to
a very great extent the mood of the wounded and ex-
hausted country in the summer of 1919.
For the Turks, therefore, it was ultimately a fortunate
stroke of fate that sent the Greek armies to Smyrna in
1919 and in the course of the next two years encouraged
them to seek to expand their holding into the interior of
Anatolia. The Greeks were so obviously conquerors, not
police. Their behaviour was so patently provocative.
Their advance brought them into immediate and violent
conflict with peasants and soldiers for whom Ana-
tolia was little more than a dream, but this village of
Ushuq and that town of Eskeshehir inspired the solid
patriotism of daily life. It was on the basis of their
awakened national feelings that the Kemalist movement
grew to strength in the next two years.
Mustafa Kemal did not immediately break with the
Sultanate. He may still have hoped to win the Sultan as
the figure-head of the nationalist movement. Besides, he
did not as yet control the Defence Rights Association,
and its leaders, some of whom were still at Istanbul, had
not yet seen as clearly as he how radical the coming
revolution would have to be. The Association held a
first Conference at Erzerum in July 1919, followed by a
farther Conference at Sivas in September. As an out-
come of these popular gatherings a National Pact was
drawn up, which, while granting independence to BOB-
Turkish nationalities, demanded the same independence
and territorial integrity for the Turks, and the abolition